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Satire should, like a polish'd razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen. 


Lavy Monracue. 





‘‘ Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones) of Political history. They supply information as to the personal habits, and 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.””-—Croken’s New Wuic Guipe. 





No. 19.) 


PASSAGE OF THE REFORM CUTTER. 


The long talked of Reform Cutter, which has been so tossed 
about upon the sea of polities is at length, we hope, on the eve of 
completing its tedious and eventful passage. Before, however, it 
is finally disposed of, it may be as well to record in Figaro an 
account of its progress since it first started on its hazardous 
voyage. 

The Reform Cutter having been built on an improved prin- 
ciple, with a broad basis or bottom, was well and efficiently 
manned, and took the current of public opinion, immediately on 
its being made ready for starting. It was carried along by the 


Strength of the tide fur some distance, tillat length it encountered 
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a violent opposition by striking against some wooden posts, and 
was obliged to put back again to be refitted. Some of the 
posts were however removed and the current of public opinion 
being now stronger with the vessel than ever, it was earried 
triumphantly to a great distance, notwithstanding the blustering 
of the Tory winds, and the squalls which were got up in the hope 
of being able to overturn the vessel. It had proceeded out of 
the reach of all the Common dangers that awaited it, when it 
came in sight of the gaudy pile called the bridge of Aristocracy, 
and though the pilot used all his skill to avoid any concussion, 
the vessel was driven by a side wind in violent contact with the 
Piers, and was thrown back with such force that it became a 
matter of doubt whether the Reform Cutter would be able 
after the shock she had received, to reach in safety the place of 
her destination. It was however resolved by the crew to endea- 
vour once more to bring her into port, and by the help of can- 
vass, aided by the current she was once more carried to the 
point she had before reached in security. The crew and pilot 
now thought it expedient to consult as to the means of passing 
the odious Piers, which still presented the same formidable 
opposition to the vessel’s progress. It seemed certainly not to 
be advisable to encounter a second time the stone fronts of the 
base belonging to the Bridge of Aristocracy, and yet such must 
be done, unless by adding to the number of the Piers, it might, 
by making the new ones of a more supple material, be possible 
for the vessel to pass without endangering its safety. This 
was evideutly the best course to follow, but there appeared some 
hesitation in adopting the plan on the part of the crew who 
seemed disposed to think that they might yet pass by trimming 
their boat, and taking the chance of being able to escape 
through some slight separation that had taken place among the 


Piers since the first starting of the vessel. This, however, from 
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should certainly feel it our duty to recommend the Attorney- 
General to proceed against the Court Journal, for its frequent 
quizzes upon the King, and its attempt to degrade the intel- 


the continued force of the current of popular opinion was easily | 
bably have ended in the destruction of the hoat when the crew lect of the highest personage in the realm, to that of a mer 
S S ag * “ ae 


seen to be a most dangerous experiment, and might very pro- 


would of course be thrown overboard, and be tossed about by | baby. 2 acwctjreccs) falta 


7 


Royal Waggery. 

Their Majesties took a drive to-day for nearly two hours. 

The Duchess of Cumberland visited the Duchess of Gloucester. 

The Duchess of Kent and tha Princess Victoria walked for some time 
in Hyde Park. Court Journal. 

The above are extracts taken at random from the department 
headed Royal and fashionable movements in a number of the 
Court Journal. ‘That paper professing to be devoted solely 
to the aristocracy and higher orders may be taken as a pretty 
fair specimen of the taste which pervades those enlighte ned 
ie , oh ‘ od | . | Classes of society. How very humble must they be in intelleet, 
Tories, nor the side winds from Wharneliffe, nor the squalls of | who can derive satisfaction from the twaddling announcements 
Londonderry, nor the puny blowings up, of the almost exhausted | that crowd the columns of the Court Journal. But we do not 
complain of the matter alone, which might, perhaps, be rendered 
amusing, if a little spirit and novelty were thrown into the 


the tide, in which they must eventually have sunk irretrievably. 
{tis however believed the plan of the new Piers being the only 
one likely to succeed, will forth with be adopted, andwith such a 
pilot as now sits at the helm, together with such able hands torow, 
itis hoped that by the assistance of the current, and “along pull, 
a strong pull, and a pull altogether,” the little boat will effect 
its passage at last in triumph. ‘There will be no reason to fear 


that “ blustering railor”’ Wellington, the very Boreas of the 


Eldon. Brougham will be ready with his pointed boat hook to 


ee any oO » Piers with which an encounter is to be ex- : a vs , : a 
keep off any of the Piers wit inter is to be ex manner of relating it. If instead of telling us whether the King 
pected, and the Reform Cutter will, we trust, soon sail into har- | rode aud walked out, the sapient Editor would enlighten us on 


| the subject of his Majesty’s little domestic peculiarities, we 
might perhaps, derive some amusement even from the Couré 
Journal, Our beloved monarch we know is a wit, and some 


bour with flying colours. | 
PARLIAMENTARY OPENINGS. | of his jew de mots would read in print very prettily. We 
| 
| 
| 


remember hearing some royal witticisms connected with the 
procession for opening London Bridge, on which oceasion the 
Sovereign aud all his illustrious family were pleased to be most 


The debate on the second reading of the Reform Bill in the 
Lords, would, of course, be prolific of the pleasant declarations 
of their sentiments with which M. P’s. sometimes condescend to ere 

majestically waggish and jocular. It will be remembered when 
favour us. | he set out on that oc ion, he objected to ha the 
; ; . | he set out o lat oceasion, he ec ave the Hussars 
The Duke of Wellington confessed he was not one of those | ? J vic ‘eo 
| to attend upon his carriage, declaring the Herse Guards would 
who considered— 
Lord Eldon said it was not now his place— 
Lord Wharncliffe said that he should not oppose the second 


| serve instead, for his pe ople he was sure would supply Awzzas 
; in abundance. Verily, his Majesty isa second Hood, but the 
above is not his solitary offence in punning. ‘The Duke of 


reading of the Reform Bill, and would take part— . “eae ag a ; 
The Marquis of Londonderry declared he must be mad Gloucester’s simplicity Curing the excursion along the water 

, { S ’ , ~ , c an a « we 
; | to Lendon Bridge, gave great amusement to the whole 


Lord Plunkett owned himself too much interested— sai i ts te ee a teas ace f his simplicit; 
company, and it is for us, by recording a few of his simplicities 
Lord Ellenborough observed he had always Gattered him- pone ee : 
self | to supply the omission which the Court Journal has been 
vane T ' | guilty of. His Roval Highness of Gloucester asked how boats 
Sir Robert Peel said he had never objected to receive— | ou 5 ao ‘ 
Cy ; _ as | were moved, and he was told by an attendant, ‘that it was by 
Sir Charles Wetherell said he might be thought foolish— | 2 ; fie : 
. ae ' | the means of men who put their sevdls into the water.” ‘* Bless 
Ear] Winchilsea was not competent— | x 
| my soul,” was the single minded duke’s reply, “ I have put my 
| skull into my wash-hand basin at least a hundred times, and I 
never moved an inch.” ‘The same illustrious personage, on 





THE INTERPRETER. ; a ° 
_ being told that the guns were firing at ¢zvfervals, expressed a 
' most humane hope that they would not hit them. We have 
; Royal Taste. | : ' \ 
f | ; . ' , - | stores of such anecdotes connected with royalty, but we will 
‘ Very beautifal drawings of the costumes of the British Army, are now | : - o : 
not relate more of them at present, as our object Is not to 


KX: ety, «being prepared expressly for the King. The portraits of several distin- 


< guished officers and favourites of the King have been taken in the cos- infringe on the subjects of the Court Journal, but merely te 
tume of the corps to which they belong.—C ourt Journal. give our contemporary a hint, how he may unite in his columns 


We might perhaps be charged with giving news for printing | accounts of fashion: able life, with a little entertainment. 


the above paragraph, did . not contain in itself the evidence | __ ae 
of its own falsity. It is really very hard upon our adored 


Monarch, that to “supply the columns of a would-be fashionable ENGLISH MELODIES No. 6. 


paper, invention must be set to work, and he must be charged 
with some of the weakest and silliest foibles, that were ever The increasing popularity of this department of Figaro, re- 
arrived at even by kingly folly or extravagance. low shame- | quires that it should be included in the work as frequently as 
ful a libel is it on his Majesty's taste, to assert that he has, like | possible. The subject of the present melody is the truly 
a little child, grown fond of small pictures, and that he ismak- | touching lament of Sir Robert Peel over the “sweet treasury 
ing a collection of drawings, taken from military coats, waist- | benches :” on which, he had hoped to find a perpetual resting- 
coats, and inexpressibles. We shall be told next that the be- | place. We need not expatiate on Moore’s beautiful tribute t 

Joved William, has a penchant for tin soldiers, and that Mr. | the ** Vale of Avoca,’ and it would ill become us to say that 
This, has instructions to prepare a paper castle for the Royal | we think our little poem will bear comparison with that of the 
use, while Mr. That has been ordered to coustruct a silver | first living lyrist. However, if it do not succeed in drawing a 
pea-shooter, with which his Majesty may aim at the little tin | tear into the eye of every Tory, and exciting pity in the breast 
men, placed on the battlements of his pasteboard fortress. of every W hig, we shall be greatly disappointed, and very 


We are staunch advocates for the liberty of the press, or we much mistaken. 
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Arn—There’s not in the wide world. 


There’s not in Saint Stephen’s, so pleasant a seat, 

As that Bench where each evening the Ministers meet: 
Oh the Jast Tory yearning for place must depart, 

Ere that Bench’s remembrance will fade from my heart. 


Twas not that the upholsterer had covered each form, 
With the greenest of baizes, so genial and warm ; 
Twas not the soft cushions well padded with skill— 
Oh no, it was something more exquisite still :— 


Twas that place, the beloved of the Tories was near, 
Making every dear seat on those Benches more dear ; 

And which taught how the strongest of scruples will move, 
When we find them assaulted with pay that we love. 


Sweet Treasury Benches, how calm could I rest, 

On thy surface of green, with the friends I love best ; 
When the radical howl for Relorm shall quite cease, 
And the Bill, like my speeches, be buried in peace. 


EE 


BREVITIES. 





‘« Brevity is the soul of wit.’’—Shakspeare. 





Ways and Means. 

Though the country is much averse to the means resorted to 
by the Tory Opposition, every ove will be well pleased at its 
end. 

Epigram. 
(On acertain Duke’s adherence to the Tory cause.) 
The anti-Brttites spite of all their quirks 
Are wrong, so they as well may cease their clatter ; 
Cumberland’s counterancing all their works, 
Can’t fail to put a bad face on the matter. 


The weak cause. 

The present discussion on the Reform Bill, though a work 
of moment will we fear turn out to be a thing of longer duration. 
We wish that instead of making days of their proceedings ; ; the 
honourable members would make minutes. 


A new Vegetable. 
The Baroness de Feucheres will give dinners during the 
season to some of her numerous acquaintance. For her intimate 
friends she may perhaps provide hearty-chokes, (artichokes. ) 


Epigram. 
(On Lord Eldon.) 


All people of candour will surely confess, 
‘That the Lords a considerate feeling have shown, 
In allowing poor Eldon a voice in THerr House, 
As his Lady allows him no voice in u1s own ! 


Very Laudable. 


The Tories may spurn as they will at the anticipated new 
Peers, but surely the ‘y will in the fullest sense of the word be 
Lords of the Creation. 


Rather hard. 
some of the military opponents of Reform deal in odd state- 
ments respeeting popular opinion: but we could scarcely 
eet much veracity from those, who from their martial 


hh: hi its never could be supposed to ‘hs very particular on the 
Inatter of lying. 


eX 1) 


Epigram. 
Of all the purges e’er prepared, 
lor man, or bird, or beast, 
The anri-BILL-1ous people like 


The * Russeiyu’s PurGe” the least. 


| 


jv 


Principle and interest. 


Lord Grey will we hope now think of redeeming the promises 
he gave in pledge to the people. Surely he will not be pre- 
vented from doing so, by the fear of losing the interest. 


Scott without lot. 


Old Eldon said the other day if the Reform Bill should pass 
he would have no peace of mind left. Should such be the 
case he will sustain no great loss, for he has but a very little 
piece of mind already. 


Given to tease. 


The Baroness de Feucheres means to give a series of splendid 
breakfasts after her arrival in London. Tea and coffee will be 
excluded, as she has shown a strong disposition to assist her 
friends to choke o’ late. 


THEATRICALS. 


Drury-lane which had the bad taste to refuse The Hunch- 
back, had also the ill feeling to endeavour to eppose it by the 
production of a new piece on the same evening as that on 
which it was announced for performance. The Compact is the 
name of the new drama at Drury-lane, and it is somewhat a 
superior piece to any we have lately seen (excepting of course 
The Rent Day), at this theatre. ‘he story interesting, 
though in parts far from probable, and the characters, though 
they are well drawn, are some of them, we fear, unnatural. 
There is a good Archbishop in the piece, whose c oudec t would 

really be a pretty pattern for his Holiness of Canterbury. 
He lives humbly, and falling in with a captain of banditti by 
whom heis robbed, endeavours to reclaim the plundererinstead of 
summarily cousigning him to the executioner. Instead of a con- 
demned sermon and the gallows, he tries what effect he can pro- 
duce upon the criminal by pious exhortations, anda recommenda- 
tion to reform ; but the latter is, we are sorry to say, the very last 
doctrine our church dignitaries would think of inculeating. 
Among the other dramatis persone is an eccentric monarch 
who walks about in top-boots and buck-skin breeches, and of 
course, therefore, lives in the very hearts of his people,—a 
king who wears shabby clothes is certain to be adored, and if 
he happens, like Louis Phillippe, to carry a cotton umbrella, 
there is no limit to the enthusiasm with which he is regarded. 
Younge looked a king of this sort very well, because majesty 
was out of the question, and he had only to put on the appear- 
ance of a vulgar personage. Old Thomson acted a Spanish 
grandee, in which character he uttered aristocratic sentiments 
with the good humoured air and expression of a Cheapside 
Shopman. Arrogance and nobility are quite out of his line, 
so that notwithstanding the sp: angles and scarlet in which he 
was envelloped, he really looked very little like a grandee, and 
his haughty language became truly ludicrious. T he piece was 
successful, though the interest is hardly sufficient to bear out 
the three acts, so that we very muc h doubt whether The 
Compact will become a lasting favourite. 

‘The experiment of putting an author to play in his own piece, 
which we alluded to last week, as about to take place, has been 
tried, and has turned out triumphantly successful at Covent 
Garden Theatre. We are heartily gl: id of this, for we felt an 
interest in Mr. Knowles’s situation, when we heard he was 
about to sustain a character in his own play of the Hunchback. 
It struck us as singular, that a literary man should undertake 
to appear upon the stage, where he might subject himself to 
the illnatured criticisms of i pit, the sneers of the boxes, and 
the brutal hoots of the greasy occupants of the gallery. We 
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were surprised that a man with sensibilities such as most 
authors are presumed to possess, should boldly venture to brave 
a British Audience, which (notwithstanding the humbugging 

compliments oc casionally paid to its liberality, by an apologetic 
manager) has a true zest for treating with h: ushuess and ridicule 
any candidate for public favour, who does not happen to come 
up to its own standard of histrionic propriety. Under these 
circumstances, we were, therefore, somewhat tremulous for the 
success of Mr. Knowles in his new character of an actor, and 
we must confess our fears were not allayed by the appearance 
of the gentleman himself, whose look implies anything rather 
than the possession of poetic genius. He is a short stout man, 
with cheeks compounded of fat, good nature, and rubic undity. 
His voice is harsh, and his action, at present, ungraceful ; he 
seems to have taken Mr. Kean’s style as the model of his own, 
but he has assumed only the extravagances of tone and manner 
peculiar tothat gentleman. There is, however, an earnestness 
about him asif he really meant all he was sayiug, though 
he has a funny trick of shaking hands with all the other per 
as if he were on terms of the most intense amic ability 
with the whole from the first raters in the company down 
tothe supernumeraries. The fair handof Miss Kemble, and the 
unsightly pound and a half of beef-steaks, moulded by nature 
into a paw for Shegog, (who came on as a messenger), were alike 
grasped by Mr. Kuowles with the press of apparent friendship. 
Evidently not knowing exactly what to do with his hands, he 
appeared to be sending them to other people's, to find out 
how they ought to behave themselves. Some of the principal 
pe rformers were obviously annoyed by this over amicable 
propensity of the Author, and his perpetual shaking of hands, 


formers, : 
troop, 


was looked upon by them as »o great shakes, on the 
pait of Mr. Kuowles, as an actor. He, however, got through 


Being a scholar and a gentleman, he 


his task most creditably. 
those sentiments, which 


knew how to give full meaning to 
might perhaps have been more forcibly, though not more cor- 
rectly delivered. It is better far, to hear a part even spoken 
with propriety, upon a just conception of the author’s meaning, 
than to see some mouthing idiot, who understands nothing of 
the character he is essaying to represent, giving additional 
strength to his own erroneous readings, by the double force 
which energetic rant can impart to ignorance. ‘The success of 
Mr. Knowles proves how much education may effect, against 
even the most glaring, physical incapacities ; and that the per- 
fection ef acting de spends after all, much less on the strength 
of the lungs, the quality of the voice, or the advantages of the 
person, than it does upon the intellectual endowments possessed 
by the performer. Our contemporaries have been so copious 
in their observations on The Hunchback, that we do not think 
it necessary to say more, than that it is a production highly 
honourable to its author, and that it ought to be hailed by 
the lovers of literature, as a token that the talent for original 
dramatie writing is not yet extinct in England. All of the per- 
formers deserve commendation, but Miss Kemble has by her 
acting in the part of Julia, shot up into an elevation in our 
that we honestly confess we did not believe she ever 


Opinion, 
She has, however, shewn herself to pos- 


would have attained. 


sess most of the qualities requisite for making a first rate 
and when we find how charming she can be, when 


actress, 


natural in her tones, and are sur- 


easy in her deportment, we 
prised that she should ever disguise her great abilities in af- 
fected drawls and unbecoming attitudes. Miss Taylor pleased 
us, for once, as she had to represent a part in which impudence 
was almost the one thing necessary. We have never as yet 
protested against the wearing of large bonnets at the play, a 
subject to which our attention is drawn by the perusal of a 


qa 
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clever article, under the title of Noctes Dramatica@, one of 
which appears every week in the Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

By the bye, we are much pleased with the series of papers al- 
luded to for the opinions, they contain on Dramatic affairs, 
generally correspond with our own, on the same subjects. 
They are given too in the difficult, but very attractive form of 
dialogue, a plan that has been frequently tried in periodicals, 
but has never been successful, except in the cases of Black- 
wood, and the Bell’s Messenger.—W e cannot forbear quoting 
from the latter, the following pleasant and pertinent remarks 


on the large bonnet nuisances, 

Old Buck.—Sir, they should pass a sumptuary law, that no woman 
should appear in public with a cap or bonnet more than four feet 
square. 

Young Dangle.—Why, in truth, our ladies seem to forget that a half- 
crown-piece, put before the eye, would hide the view of St. Paul’s at 
twenty yards distance. I declare, for halfthe night, at Covent Garden, 
I was playing at ** bo-peep”’ round the corner of an opera hat, to get 
sight of Fanny Kemble. 

Old B.—With an ostrich feather whisked in your eye, at every turn 
of the head of the giddy girl who wore it—I saw you; I was behind an 
old cat with a flaring cap sticking out from each side like a bat’s wing, 
and a face as ugly as the bat’s body in the middle of it. 

We agree with the writer of the above, as to a Jaw for re- 
gulating the size of head-dresses, but we have heard a still 
better suggestion, viz: to contract the size of the box doors, 
so that a superfluity of head-dress would not be able to etfect 


an entrance. 


iTS. 


TO CORRESPONDEN 

The editor of the Illustrious Stranger is informed that we announced 
the death of his work, on the supposition that he had kept the promise 
of his prospectus, but as the affair is not intended to appear, our 
notice can have done it no injury. We last week in our report of Figaro 
mania published the dissolution ofa periodical which has since appeared. 
It had given notice the week before, of its intended discontinuance, 
and we must beg the publishers pardon, for being so foolish as to think 
he might possibly have spoken the truth. We however did not at the 
time know him, but we and others will be cautious how we believe his 


statements in future. 
Vv. P. F. Should be satisfied with what we said in our last number. 

















SIZE OF THE TIMES NEW SP APE R, 
FOR TWO-PENCE. 
On Friday next, April 20th, 1832, will be Published, 
No. 1, Paice Two-Pence, or 


THE THIEF. 


Under the superintendence of the Forty Thieves. 
Advertisements will be received immediately by the Publisher, W. STRANGE, 21, 
Paternoster-row. 


OF IMPORTANCE TO ALL! 
Now Re-publishing : 
"TRNHE PEOPLE’S BOOK, at little more than half price 
@ The proprietor of this interesting and important work is induced by the aspect of 
public events, atfecting the constitution of the House of Commons and the cost and effici 
eney of the Executive Government, to offer it to the public for a limited space of time, in 
numbers at only three-halfpence each; and the complete work, neatly and strongly 
boarded at 4s. Persons having incomplete sets should order their deficient numbers 
without delay. 
* This is an able and complete expose of the system of representation : 
quantity of usetul information.” — Courier. 
London: W. Strange, 21, Paternoster-row ; 


it contains a large 
G, Cowie, 312, Straod, and all Booksellers 
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CHEAP NE W Mt SIC AL PERIODIC ALS. 


On the principal of Cheap Literary undertakings. 


l. HE FLUTONICON ; or, Flute Player’s Monthly Com- 
panion, No.3 was published on the Ist of Moreh, and No 4 was also pub- 
lished on the Ist of April, containing 16 pages of Music for 18.—‘ An admirable little 
work, fall of promise, and honestly worth double its price.”"—Atheneum, ‘This work 
is intended tor those who have nade soine progress on the instrument, 

. THE APOLLONIAD, No. 1, price 2s., was also published on the Ist of April last 
This splendid work is intended to supply Flute and Piano Forte Players with Duetts, 
Concertante, wherein each party will be allotted a due share of interest. The Duett in 
No. 1, has been lately published in Paris at9 franes. 

» THE GERMAN FLUTE MAGAZINE for beginners, No. 1, price 1s., was published 
likewise on the Ist of April last. 

These 3 Works are punctually peprenes on the Ist of every month. 

London: Sherwood and Co, 23, Paternoster Row; Purday, 45, High Holborn; 
19, Poultry ; and Dull, 65, Oxfors ‘Street. 

*,* No.4 of The Flutonicon contains an explanation and description of the New 


Patent Flute. 
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